The  Computer  Museum 


The  Walk-Through  Computer  Opens 

The  Walk-Through  Computer®  (WTC)— the  only  exhibit  of  its  kind  in  the 
world— opens  June  23,  1990,  at  The  Computer  Museum.  This  giant  (5,300 
square  feet)  $1.2  million  exhibit  features  an  authentic,  two-story  working 
model  of  a  desktop  computer  enlarged  to  50  times  normal  size. 


Find  Map  Inside,  Fold  in  Front  Page  Then 
Walk  Through  The  Walk-Through  Computer 

Approaching  the  exhibit  on  the  6th  floor,  you 
see  a  giant  MONITOR  displaying  a  nine  by 
twelve  foot  image  of  a  map.  WTC's  WORLD 
TRAVELER  software  program  lets  you  try  out 
the  giant  computer  by  finding  the  shortest 
driving  route  between  any  two  cities  in  eight 
regions  of  the  world. 

Descending  the  stairs,  you  see  a  huge  25  foot 
KEYBOARD.  Press  one  of  its  ten  operational 
function  keys  to  select  a  continent.  A  cutaway 
view  shows  the  key  making  contact  with  wires 
underneath,  completing  an  electrical  connec- 
tion that  tells  the  computer  which  key  has  been 
pressed. 

The  40  inch  diameter  functional  TRACKBALL  is 
used  to  locate  the  cities.  Rolling  the  ball  guides 
the  cursor  on  the  giant  monitor.  As  you  watch 
the  cursor  move  across  the  map  to  the  city  of 
your  choice,  click  on  the  trackball  button  to 
select  that  city.  After  clicking  on  another  city, 
the  program  traces  out  the  shortest  land  route 
between  them  and  provides  views  of  sights 
along  the  way.  You  will  also  see  lights  flash 
down  a  cable  coimecting  the  trackball  to  the 
computer's  central  processing  unit. 

Introductory  panels  demonstrate  how  comput- 
ers handle  different  kinds  of  information  and 
change  it  into  electronic  signals.  Written  information  is  illustrated 
with  a  keyboard,  sound  information  with  a  microphone,  and  visual 
information  with  a  television  camera. 

You  then  walk  through  the  MOTHERBOARD,  the  printed  circuit 
board  that  holds  the  computer's  components.  The  first  plug-in  unit  is 
the  VIDEO  BOARD  controller  that  extends  up  through  the  ceiling. 
The  pictures  of  places  along  the  route  come  off  the  disk  onto  the 
video  board  where  they  are  processed  for  display.  The  pictures 
leave  the  board,  pulsing  along  the  cable  to  the  monitor  and  back 
again. 

Cutaway  views  show  the  motherboard  with  its  pattern  of  wires, 
insulating  sections,  power  and  ground  planes.  The  data  and 
information  wires  are  illuminated  and  picked  out  in  copper  on  the 
board.  Pulsing  lights  in  the  floor  simulate  the  flow  of  data  through- 
out the  computer. 
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The  CENTRAL  PROCESSING  UNIT 
(CPU)  (or  chip)  is  the  computer's  control 
center.  It  carries  out  all  the  instructions 
written  by  the  programmer  and  stored 
in  memory.  Everything  you  see  hap- 
pening on  the  board  is  controlled  by 
the  CPU.  Based  on  the  Intel  486®,  the 
CPU  houses  a  viewport  showing  the 
chip's  surface  blown  up  50  times.  A 
computer  animated  "flight"  down  over 
the  surface  of  the  working  chip  brings 
the  individual  conducting  lines  into 
focus,  magnified  hundreds  of  times. 
This  view  is  based  on  video  taken 
through  a  scanning  electron  micro- 
scope. 

Under  ribbon  cables  for  the  floppy 
and  hard  disks,  you  find  the  system 
CLOCK  with  a  cutaway  view  of  the 
oscillating  quartz  crystal,  which 
serves  as  a  metronome  for  the  other 
components.  Lighting  effects  through- 
out the  motherboard's  surface  simu- 
late the  clock's  pulses,  keeping  all  ac- 
tivities synchronized. 

The  random  access  MEMORY  (RAM) 
chips  stand  four  feet  high.  You  can  ex- 
amine the  circuitry  at  different  mag- 
nifications via  viewports  that  graphi- 
cally illustrate  how  blocks  of  data  are 
stored  and  fetched  from  individual  memory  cells. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  motherboard  is  a  1 5  foot  HARD  DISK  drive.  A 
cutaway  view  shows  the  spinning  platters  and  read-write  heads 
moving  back  and  forth  across  the  disk  surfaces.  Peer  through  a 
viewport  to  go  for  a  computer  animated  "ride"  on  a  read-write 
head  as  it  flies  over  the  disk's  surface  like  a  jet  hurtling  above  a 
desert. 

Leaving  the  motherboard,  you  can  watch  a  lighthearted  multi- 
media video  show  in  the  SOFTWARE  THEATER  which  explains 
how  computer  software  drives  the  hardware.  The  show  features 
an  animated  character  who  takes  you  by  the  hand  on  a  journey 
from  the  world  of  human  intentions  to  programming  instructions 
and  the  pulses  of  electricity  that  drive  a  computer. 

Six  LEARNING  STATIONS  across  from  the  Software  Theater  let 
you  explore  topics  of  special  interest.  You  can  write  a  computer 
program  or  even  design  your  own  computer. 
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Sponsors  of  The  Walk-Through  Computer 

The  Computer  Museum  would  like  to  recognize  the  generous  support  of  the  exhibit's  sponsors,  without  whom 
the  exhibit  would  not  have  been  possible.  The  total  cost  of  The  Walk-Through  Computer  is  $1.2  million. 
Support  has  come  in  the  form  of  cash  donations  and  donations  of  equipment  and  professional  services. 

PRINCIPAL  SPONSORS 

The  Kapor  Family  Foundation  The  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 

MAJOR  SPONSOR 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

SPONSORS 

Apple  Computer,  Inc.  AT&T  Intel  Corporation 

DONORS 

Kensington  Microware  Ltd.  Maxell  Corporation  of  America 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 

CONTRIBUTOR 

Cirrus  Logic,  Inc. 
CONTRIBUTORS  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SERVICES 


Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Cadence,  Inc. 

DGA  Associates 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kensington  Microware,  Ltd 

MASS  Microsystems,  Inc. 

NEC 

Post  Perfect 

SuperMac  Technology,  Inc. 


Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Claris  Corporation 
Eltech,  Inc. 

Insignia  Solutions,  Inc. 
Layout  Design 
Microsoft  Corporation 
OWL  International,  Inc. 
Silicon  Beach  Software,  Inc. 
Symantec  Corporation 


Why  The  Walk-Through  Computer? 


Bitstream,  Inc. 
Data  Translation,  Inc. 
G.  W.  Instruments,  Inc. 
Intel  Corporation 
MacroMind,  Inc. 
Multi-Core,  Inc. 
Paracomp,  Inc. 
Strategic  Mapping,  Inc. 
Truevision,  Inc 
VideoLogic,  Inc. 


The  rapid  emergence  of  the  computer  as  a  central  tool  in  society  has  left  many  people  without  a  basic  under- 
standing of  computers.  While  exhibits  at  The  Computer  Museum  and  other  institutions  have  addressed  com- 
puter history  and  applications,  no  public  institution  has  tackled  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  all — 
"How  do  computers  work?" — in  a  way  that  overcomes  the  fear  and  inadequacy  many  people  feel  about 
understanding  technology. 

We  hope  The  Walk-Through  Computer  -^vill  help  maot  this  r.esd.  It  tries  to  answer 
these  basic  questions:  How  does  a  computer  work?  How  does  it  store  information? 
What  is  a  software  program?  What  does  the  inside  of  a  computer  look  like?  What  do 
its  components  do  and  how  do  they  work  together? 

Visitors  will  find  out  how  a  computer  works  by  walking  inside  a  giant  model  of  one, 
where  they  can  see  how  the  different  parts  work  together  to  perform  a  typical  task. 

In  addition,  The  Software  Theater  introduces  visitors  via  a  humorous  three-screen 
video  to  the  subject  of  software,  and  a  rich  array  of  further  information  is  available  for 
those  who  seek  it  through  interactive,  computer-based  learning  stations.  In  addition, 
educational  materials  on  The  Walk-Through  Computer  will  help  prepare  educators 
and  students  prior  to  their  visit.  A  video  and  book  are  also  planned. 

The  Walk-Through  Computer  will  appeal  both  to  families  with  small  children  who 
may  know  little  about  computers  and  to  computer-knowledgeable  visitors  intrigued 
by  the  exhibit's  spectacular  character  and  authenticity.  Visitors  will  be  able  to  select 
the  depth  and  detail  at  which  they  explore  the  exhibit. 

The  Walk-Through  Computer  is  the  first  of  four  major  new  exhibits  we  plan  for  the 
future.  The  others  are:  Milestones  of  a  Revolution,  The  Computer  Discovery  Center  (a 
joint  project  with  The  Boston  Computer  Society),  and  The  Networked  Society.  They  will 
span  the  evolution,  applications,  and  impact  of  computing,  and  will  be  rich  in  hands- 
on  experiences. 

I  thank  everyone — the  exhibit's  sponsors  and  advisors,  volunteers,  and  staff  who 
worked  so  hard  to  make  The  Walk-Through  Computer  possible. 

I  invite  you  all  to  come  to  the  Museum  and  take  a  walk  through  The  Walk-Through 
Computer. 
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The  Software 
Theater 

How  do  you  simulate  something  as  ethe- 
real as  software,  when  it  looks  one  way 
to  a  human  programmer  and  another  to  a 
computer? 

To  a  programer,  software  is  a  series  of 
words,  English-like  instructions.  But  to 
the  computer,  it  is  electronic  signals  or 
voltage  changes.  Another  problem  was 
showing  people  that  computers  are  not 
inherently  intelligent,  but  only  follow  the 
instructions  in  a  computer  program. 

To  overcome  any  anxiety  visitors  might 
have  about  the  subject,  it  was  decided  to 
create  a  humorous  conversation  between 
a  knowledgeable  cartoon  character  and 
two  human  computer  users.  The  six- 
minute  multimedia  show  in  the  Software 
Theater  combines  the  use  of  computer 
animation  to  create  the  cartoon  character 
and  video  footage  of  real  humans  to 
explain  how  computer  programs  are 
written  and  translated  into  instructions 
the  computer  can  follow  and  carry  out. 

One  screen  shows  a  visitor  using  the 
computer.  Another  shows  what  is  on  the 
monitor  from  the  World  Traveler  pro- 
gram. The  center  screen  shows  the 
animated  c\\aracters,  video  iootage  taken 
on  the  actual  motberhoard,  other  com- 
puter animation,  and  images  designed  to 
help  viewers  understand  how  a  computer 
program  works. 


Can  a  Huge  Model  Act  Like 
a  Real  Computer? 


Building  this  exhibit  presented  many  challenges.  For  example, 
how  do  you  show  the  way  a  computer  works  when  some  of  its 
parts,  like  the  disk  drive  and  chip's  circuitry,  are  sealed  inside 
packages,  and  the  electricity  pulsing  through  the  components  is 
invisible? 

It  was  impractical  simply  to  build  a  giant  desktop  computer 
that  worked.  A  typical  desktop  draws  100  watts  of  electricity  at 
$.10  per  hour,  but  a  computer  blown  up  50  times  might  draw  250 
kilowatts,  costing  as  much  as  $25,000  per  hour!  Also,  a  giant 
desktop,  if  it  could  be  built,  would  run  at  least  50  times  more 
slowly  than  a  normal  sized  one. 

Since  no  layout  for  an  existing  computer  allowed  enough  room 
for  visitors  to  walk  around  inside  it  when  magnified  50  times, 
the  Museum  decided  to  design  and  fabricate  its  own  computer 
prototype  with  the  aid  of  a  consortium  of  computer  companies. 
Computer  architects  first  sketched  an  outline  of  a  design  for  the 
prototype  of  a  6"xl0"xl/16"  working  "motherboard."  The  compo- 


nents had  to  be  presented  in  logical  order  while  allowing 
visitors  to  walk  around  them.  That  outline  was  then  translated 
into  a  schematic  showing  how  the  wires  would  interconnect  the 
parts.  The  major  interconnection  paths  (buses)  had  to  be  visible 
so  lighting  and  special  effects  could  simulate  them.  This  model 
became  the  basis  for  the  exhibit,  and  makes  it  highly  authentic. 

Visitors  literally  walk  through  the  motherboard,  following  a 
path  around  the  giant  components.  A  special  material  was 
found  resembling  the  color  and  feel  of  a  typical  motherboard's 
translucent  surface. 

In  a  real  computer,  the  electrical  switches  go  on  and  off  at  mil- 
lions of  times  per  second.  In  the  motherboard  simulation,  the 
Museum  used  special  lighting  to  simulate  the  flow  of  electricity, 
slowed  down  by  millions  of  times  per  second.  The  lights  simu- 
late signals  on  the  data  and  address  wires.  These  signals  show 
how  the  central  processor  communicates  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  system. 


F.W.  Dixon  Company  display  carpenter  Daniel  Rivera  sands  one  o/  fhe  buttons  on  the 
giant  trackball 


Imagine  the  problems  that  might  arise  when  pushing  a  mouse  big  as  a  bumper  car  around 
a  giant  pad!  A  stationary  trackball  seemed  the  best  choice  for  the  hand  device  that  moves 
the  cursor  across  the  screen. 

A  huge  {9'x6'6"x5')  simulation  was  constructed  and  linked  to  a  much  smaller  functioning 
trackball  hidden  inside  the  po-wer  supply .  Normally  a  trackball  rests  on  one  inch  diameter 
bteagings  which  produce  pulses  ietting  the  computer  knoTV  ho-w  much  the  ball  has  moved. 
The  giant  trackball  works  just  like  a  real  one,  resting  on  three  large  bearings.  A  system  of 
wheels,  light  emitting  diodes,  and  detectors  generates  an  electrical  signal.  Since  the  giant 
trackball  does  not  have  its  own  microprocessor,  the  signal  is  sent  to  the  real  trackball  in  the 
power  supply.  This  trackball  analyzes  the  signal  and  sends  it  to  the  small  computer  that 
runs  the  World  Traveler  program. 

Exhibit  staff  rolled  the  huge  ball  back  and  forth  for  hours,  experimenting  with  its  weight  so 
it  would  feel  and  act  like  a  small  roller  ball. 

Through  a  viewport,  you  can  see  the  roller  ball,  wheels,  light-emitting  and  photo  diodes.  A^ 
you  move  the  ball,  you  will  see  via  a  simulation  how  lights  shoot  down  the  cable  connecting 
it  to  the  computer  while  a  pointing  arrow  moves  across  the  map  on  the  screen. 
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Please  Select  A  Continent  By  Pressing 
On  A  Function  Key 


1  This  map  introduces  the  World  Traveler  demonstration 
program  which  invites  visitors  to  choose  starting  and 
destination  points  from  among  more  than  300  cities  m  eight 
regions  ol  the  world. 


a1  Makes  World  IVave! 
Run? 

The  giant  computer's  World  Traveler  route-finding  application 
actually  runs  on  a  Macintosh  II  computer  hidden  in  the  giant 
model  of  the  power  supply.  This  computer  takes  the  visitor's 
inputs  from  the  giant  trackball  and  keyboard,  calculates  the  best 
path,  and  projects  the  results  on  the  giant  screen 

Another  computer,  a  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  Microvax 
minicomputer,  coordinates  lighting  and  special  effects  to  simu- 
late the  flow  of  data  throughout  the  computer.  You  can  press  one 
of  ten  fully  operational  keys  to  make  selections.  The  keys  are  con- 
trolled by  sponges  that  act  like  springs.  Connectors  send  input  to 
the  exhibit  software.  A  cutaway  view  shows  the  key  making 
contact  with  a  grid  of  wires  underneath.  Each  time  the  key  is 
pressed,  lights  shoot  down  the  cable  that  connects  it  to  the  com- 
puter. Lighting  effects  show  the  CPU  "running"  the  application  as 
it  checks  the  keyboard's  input,  fetching  route  data  and  images 
from  the  hard  disk,  and  sending  display  information  to  the  video 
board. 
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A  Salute  lo  our  Supporters 

Individual  and  corporate  membership  incomesupports  t  he  Museum's  continuing  educational  and  exhibit  programs. 
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Raytheon  Company 
Silicon  Graphics.  Inc. 
SUN  Microsystems 

Patron 

($5,000  or  more) 

Adobe  Systems  Incorporated 
AT&T  Corporation 
Boris  Color  Labs,  Inc 
Cigna  Systems  Corporation 

Sponsor 

($3,000  or  more) 

Acer  Corporation 
Amdahl  Corporation 
Atari  Games,  Inc. 
Automatic  Data  Processing 
Bull  Worldwide  Information 

Services 

C  S.  Draper  Laboratories 
Cray  Research .  Inc, 
DECUS 

Dow  Chemical  USA 
Fenwick  Partners 
Gaston  &  Snow 
The  Gillette  Company 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
IEEE  Computer  Society 
Intel  Corporation 
Manufacturers  Hanover 

Trust  Co, 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 
Microsoft  Corporation 
The  New  England 
Price  Waterhouse 
Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
Ropes  &  Gray 
Stratus  Computer.  Inc. 
Venrock  Associates 
Ziff-Davis  Publishing 

Cetilribulor 

($1,000  or  mora) 

Al  Corp 

Alliant  Computer 
Analog  Devices 
Andersen  Consulting 
Ashlar  Corporation 
Aspen  Technology 
Bank  of  America 
Bank  of  Boston 
Bank  of  New  England 
Banyan  Systems 


Battery  March  Financial 
BayBank  Boston 
Bechtel/Parson  Brinckerhoff 
BJtstream 

Boston  Globe  Foundation 
California  Museum 
Foundation 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

Chrysler  Corporation 

CLSI 

Computer  Power  Group 

Cone  Communications 

CONNECT,  Inc. 

Control  Data  Corporation 

Creative  Gourmet 

Dane,  Falb,  Stone  &  Co, 

Data  General 

Data  Translation 

Oavox  Corporation 

Delloitle  &  Touche 

DGA  Associates 

DMR  Group 

Eastech  Management 
Company 

Education  Systems 
Corporation 

EMC  Corporation 

Emerald  Systems 

Ernst  &  Young 

Gensym  Corporation 

Georgia-Pacific  Corporation 

GreenTree  Associates 

Global  Business  Network 

Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co. 

Gourmet  Caterers 

Greater  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Greylock  Management 

GTE  Laboratories,  Inc. 

H.  K.  Graphics  Inc. 

Harvard  Community 
Health  Plan 

Halliburton  Services 

Hill  and  Knowlton 

Hyams  Trust 

Index  Group 

Index  Technology  Corporation 

Interbase  Software 
Corporation 

Interleaf 

Intermetrics,  Inc, 

JC  Penny 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick  Main 

Lotus  Development 
Corporation 

Mass  High  Tech 

McCormack  &  Dodge 

McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc, 

Medi-Tech 

Mentor  Graphics 

Micro -Temps 

MicroMentor 

Milliken  &  Company 
The  Millipore  Foundation 

Mobil  Corporation 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Multitrak  Software 

Corporation 

NEC  Systems  Laboratory 
OMNI  Publications,  Inc, 
Pfizer  Pharmaceuticals 
Professional  Press 
Regis  McKenna,  Inc. 
The  Research  Board 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates 
Schubert  Associates 
SO  Financial 
Sequent  Computer 

Systems  Inc. 
Sharon  Merrill  Associates 
Shawmut  Corporation 
Software  House 
Software  People  Concepts 
SPOT 

Synernetics  Inc, 
TASC 

Technology  Research  Group 
The  Mathworks  Inc, 
The  Putnam  Companies 
Time-Life  Books 
Wellfleet  Communications 
The  Weyerhaeuser  Company 
The  Wollongong  Group 
XRE  Corporation 


Individual 
Members  and 
Annual  Fund 
Contributors 

3/89-3/90 
Donor 

($500  or  more) 

Applied  Technology  Group 
John  Banning 
Bridgewater  Public  Library 
Burlington  Public  Library 
Richard  P  Case 
David  N,  Cutler 
J.  E,  de  Valpine 
Margaret  &  Nick  De  Wolf 
John  Diebold 
David  Dinkle 
David  Donaldson 
Ray  Duncan 
Tom  Eggers 
Tse-yun  Feng 
Ed  &  Joyce  Fredkin 
Thomas  Gerrity 
Steven  Golson 
Hayes  Microcomputer 
Products,  Inc. 
J,  Milton  Hutson 
Investors.  Inc, 
Allen  Kent 
Martin  Kirkpatrick 
August  Klein 
John  W  Lacey 
Brian  McLaughlin 
Charles  R  Minter 
Christopher  Morgan 
Robert  Morrill 
Norwell  Public  Library 
Nicholas  A.  Pettinella 
James  A,  Pitts 
Richard  Rubinstein 
Harry  Saal 
Paul  Severino 
John  Shields 
Irwin  J,  Sitkin 
Ron  Smart 

Somerville  Public  Library 
Thomas  Stambaugh 
James  Slarkey 
USR  Group 
Hermann  Zapf 

Supporter 

($250  or  more) 

Dawn  R.  Banks  &  Robert 
Praelorius 
James  and  Roberta  Bell 
Roger  M.  Buoy 
Mr.  &  Mrs,  Arthur  Carr 
Laurence  and  Ann  Chait 
William  H,  Congelton 
Richard  Corben 
Ian  Davison 

Lucien  &  Catherine  Dimino 
Phil  Dorn 
Fred  Ebeling 
Lucian  J.  Endicott,  Jr. 
Bob  0,  Evans 
Andrew  Felt 
Kevin  &  Judith  Galvin 
Walter  J  Gamble 
Branko  Gerovac 
John  Gilmore 
Ted  Hess 
Robert  Hoffman 
Arthur  Humphreys 
Theodore  G  Johnson 
Robert  &  Judy  Kelly 
Neal  Koss 
Bernard  Lacroute 
Linda  C.  Lawrence 
John  N.  Little 
Carl  Machover 
John  Mashey 
Andrew  H,  Mason 
Tron  McConnell 
F  W.  McFarlan 
Arthur  V,  Morley 


Laura  &  Ken  Morse 
Ray  Mustafa 
H,    Edward  Nyce 
Anthony  &  Marilyn  Oettinger 
Edward  G  Perkins 
James  N,  Porter 
Audrey  R,  Reith 
Grant  Saviers 
Edward  A.  Schwartz 
Saku  Seta  la 
Max  J,  Steinmann 
Robert  E.  &  Diane  Stewart 
Oliver  Strimpel 
Joel  Sugg 
Warren  G,  Tisdale 
Michael  G.  Uhler 
Wendell  Weatherford 
Andrew  Wilson 
David  Wyse 
Leo  Yochim 

Friend 

($100  or  mere) 

Ken  Adcock 

David  Ah  I 

Mark  Allen 

Paul  Anderson 

Mario  Barbacci 

Art  Bardige 

John  Barstow 

Leo  Beranek  Foundation 

Alfred  Sertocchi 

Michael  Breslau 

Daniel  S.  Bricklin 

Frederick  Brooks 

Gordon  S,  Brown 

David  Bryant 

Peter  Butler 

Michael  P.  Callahan 

Howard  Cannon 

Joel  Clinkenbeard 

C.  J.  Considine 

Steven  Cooper 

David  Corbishley 

Howard    E.  Cox,  Jr. 

Michael  Cronin 

Bruce  H.  Curran 

Curriculum  Associates.  Inc, 

Charles  Dana 

Donald  R,  Daykin 

Jack  Dennis 

Michael  L.  Dertouzos 

Peter  DeWoll 

David  Dick 

John  Dove 

Dick  Dunnington 

Richard  Eckhouse  & 
Ruth  Maulucci 

Donald  Edgar 
Arthur  Einstein  End 
User  Systems 
John  Esbin 
Neil  Faiman 
Andrew  Farber 
Thayer  Francis 
J,  Thomas  Franklin 
Clark  Frazier 
Daniel  Freedman 
Steve  Golson 
Karl  Guttag 
J,  Scott  Hamilton 
Frank  E  Heart 
Gardner  &  Karen  Hendrie 
Winston  &  Sarah  Hindle 
Nancy  S.  Horie 
Michio  Horiuchi 
Bill  Hunzeker 
Ernest  &  Elizabeth  Jennes 
John  Jewett 
Charles  Jortberg 
Jeffrey  Kalb 
Peter  Kastner 
Gary  Kessler 
Richard  King 
Gary  Koenig 
Alexander  Koller 
Mark  Koretz 
Alan  Kotok 
Jay  Koven  and 

Juliette  Sutherland 
Thomas  E.  Kurtz 
Faith  E,  Lamprey 
John  Langell 
Curtis  LaRock 


Richard  Lary 

Bruce  Laskin 

Neal  Laurence 

Tsvi  Lavi 

Grace  Leahy 

John  R-  Levine 

John  Levy 

John  D,  C.  Little 

Reed  Little 

George  Logemann 

Carl  0,  Lowenstein 

Michael  Mahoney 

C,  Majewski 

Julius  L,  Marcus 

Barry  Margolin 

Joe  W.  Matthews 

A.  Maya 

Robert  Mayer 

Richard  E  McCluskey 

Pamela  McCorduck 

Robert  McCormick 

F.  W.  McFarlan 

Todd  Medlock 

R.  W.  Meister 

Dale  Marie  Merrill 

Jeanette  Middour 

George  Miyashiro 

MOCO.  Inc. 

Thomas  H.  Moog 

J.  Craig  Mudge 

Ellen  Dana  Nagler 

Adeline  Naiman 

Isaac  R,  Nassi 

Russell  Noffsker 

Bernard  J.  Nordmann 

David  Novak 

Noyce/Labombard  Family 

Ocean  Software  Inc. 

Lawrence  &  Pauline  Oliva 

Robert  K,  Otnes 

Seymour  Papert 

Natalie  Parker 

James  H.  Philip 

C-  L,  Pilzer 

John  Porter 

David  P,  Reed  &  Jessica  Kenn 

C,  M.  Riggle 

Ann  Roe-Hater 

David  Rose 

Richard  Rosenbloom 

Jonathan  Rotenberg 

Thomas  S,  Roy 

Gloria  Rudisch 

Richard  Ruopp 

Stephen  Russell 

Howard  Salwen 

Michael  J.  Samek 

Michael  Sand 

Michael  Sedita 

Aaron  Seidman 

Dan  Sieworek 

Diane  J.  Skiba 

Jack  Stevens 

Stephen  Swerling 

David  Tarabar 

William  R,  Thompson 

Michael  G.  Thompson 

David  Tweed 

Peter  Van  Dyke 

Noah  E,  VanDenburgh 

Eric  Werme 

Robert  Wesley 

Robert  M.  Whelan,  Jr, 

Richard  Witek 

Bill  Wulf  &  Anita  Jones 

Executive 
Committee 


Edward  Schwartz.  Chairman 
Lynda  Schubert  Bodman 
David  Donaldson 
Gardner  Hendrie 
James  McKenney 
Nicholas  Pettinella 
John  William  Poduska,  Sr. 
Paul  Severino 
Oliver  Strimpel 


A  Larger- 
Than-Life 
Event. •• 

Now,  you  can  entertain  your  guests 
"inside"  The  Walk-Through  Computer. 
Whether  you  plan  an  intimate  dinner, 
large  reception  or  press  conference.  The 
Walk-Through  Computer  can  serve  as  a 
dramatic  setting.  While  socializing  with 
colleagues  or  iriends,  your  guests  can 
ask  the  computer  to  perform  a  task,  then 
stroll  inside  to  watch  flashing  lights 
simulate  the  flow  of  data.  The  Software 
Theater,  interactive  stations,  and  view- 
ports will  also  engage  guests.  For  more 
information  on  how  you  can  rent  The 
Walk-Through  Computer,  call  Functions 
Manager  Kathy  Keough  at  (617)426-2800 
ext.340.  ^-^\     ^ 


To  celebrate  the  opening  of  The  Walk-Through  Computer,  the  Museum 
Store  offers  souvenir  t-shirts  and  sweatshirts  created  especially  for  the 
Museum  by  two  award-winning  designers. 

One  t-shirt  lealures  Ihe  exhibit  logo  designed  by  David  IVIacaulay  in  green  and  black  on  silver.  The  other,  designed  by 
Richard  Fowler  and  Ted  Groves,  is  in  while  on  royal  blue  with  "I  walked  through  The  Walk-Through  Computer"  on  the 
back  and  the  exhibit  plan  on  the  Iront.  Both  designs  are  also  available  in  100  percent  cotton  Champion  sweatshirts. 
To  order  t-shirts  at  special  25  percent  discount  before  June  23,  call  the  Store  at  (61 7)426-2800  ext  307  (no  other 
discount  valid). 


DON'T  FORGET  COMPUTER  ANIMATION  CLASSICS  VIDEOFEST  JUNE  30-JULY  4 


The  Walk-Through  Computer  Team 

The  Museum's  largest  project  since  its  1984  Boston  opening,  the  exhibit  involved  the  collaboration  of  over  100  people  and  25  corpora- 
tions and  institutions.  Among  them:  carpenters,  model-makers  and  electricians,  experts  in  educational  psychology,  educational  soft- 
ware, exhibit  design,  computer  science,  classroom  teaching,  animation,  electronics,  special  effects,  engineering,  and  architecture. 


EXHIBIT 
STAFF: 

Dr.  Oliver  Strimpel,  Project 
Director;  Richard  Fowler, 
Designer;  Donald 
Morrison,  Exhibit  Devel- 
oper; Alan  Symonds,  Tech- 
nical Director;  Dan 
Griscom;  Technical 
Consultant;  Peter  Ivliller; 
Electrical  Engineer;  Mark 
Siegel,  Assistant  Designer; 
David  Greschler,  Program- 
mer; David  Pagan, 
Programmer;  Tom  Restivo, 
Research  Assistant. 

OUTSIDE 
CONTRACTORS: 

F.  W.  Dixon  Company. 
Fabricator;  David 
Macaulay,  Illustrator;  Ruth 
Murray,  Assistant 
Illustrator;  John  PaKreman, 
Video  Producer  (Software 
Theater);  Nancy  Linde, 
Assistant  Video  Producer 
(Software  Theater);  Michael 
Callahan,  Sound  and  Video 
Consultant;  Jane  Cuth- 
bertson  and  Ted  Groves. 
Typographers;  Marjorie 
Waters,  Editor;  Absolute 


Precision  Silkscreen, 
Silkscreener;  Design 
Systems,  newsletter 
layout;  Interface  Flooring 
Systems  Inc..  Flooring; 
Warren  Jepson  Leeds, 
Professional  Photo  Labs 

SPECIAL 
CONSULTANTS: 

Animators;  Drew  Huffman 
(Paracomp),  Dean  Winkler 
(Post  Perfect);  Project 
Consultants:  Tony  Fer- 
nandes  (Lotus  Corpora- 
tion), Milchel  Resnick 
(MIT);  Programmer:  Tom 
Flotte  (Mass  General  Hos- 
pital); Engineers:  Joe 
Siegal  (Digital  Equipment 
Corporation),  Len  Dough- 
erty (Digital  Equipment 
Corporation);  Researcher: 
Marcia  Cohen  (Bingham, 
Dana,  and  Gould). 

ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE: 

Art  Bardige,  President  of 
Learningways;  C.  Gordon 
Bell,  Vice  President, 
Research  &  Development, 


StardenI  Computer  Inc.; 
Daniel  C.  Dennett, 
Professor  of  Cognitive 
Science,  Tufts  University; 
Allison  Druin,  Tell  Tale 
Technologies;  Signe 
Hanson,  Director  of 
Exhibit  Design.  Boston 
Children's  Museum;  Gard- 
ner Hendrie,  Sigma 
Partners,  and  Chairman  of 
The  Computer  Museum; 
Danny  Hillis,  Founding 
Scientist  and  Director  of 
Research,  Thinking  Ma- 
chines; David  Macaulay, 
author  and  illustrator  of  a 
series  of  best-selling 
books  including  The  Way 
Things  Work,  Philip 
Morrison,  Institute  Profes- 
sor, Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  Phylis 
Morrison,  author  and 
producer  of  science  mate- 
rials and  programs;  David 
Patterson,  Professor  of 
Computer  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  California 
(Berkeley);  Jonathan 
Rotenberg,  Chairman.  The 
Boston  Computer  Society; 
Richard  Rubinstein, 
Manager  of  Technology 
Assessment,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation 


~-^- 


The 

Computer 

Museum 

Museum  Wharf 
300  Congress  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210 
(617)  426-2800 

Address  Correction  Requested 
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